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TWO  WEEKS  AT  WILLARDS 


Very  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  important 
episodes  which  occurred  during  the  two  weeks  which  the 
Lincoln  family  lived  in  the  Willard  Hotel  in  Washington 
preliminary  to  their  occupancy  of  the  White  House.  The 
limited  space  available  here  will  do  little  more  than 
present  the  change  in  plans  which  finally  domiciled  them 
in  the  famous  hostelry. 

As  early  as  February  13,  1861,  it  was  announced  in 
a  dispatch  from  a  New  York  Herald  representative  at 
Cincinnati  that  "Mr.  Lincoln  will  arrive  in  Washington 
on  Saturday  of  next  week,  and  will  stop  at  a  private 
house."  These  plans  seem  to  support  the  general  assump- 
tion that  his  Illinois  friends,  Trumbull  and  Washburn, 
then  at  Washington  would  look  after  the  providing  of  a 
place  for  the  family  to  reside.  It  was  reported  that  they 
had  already  rented  a  place  on  13th  or  14th  street  for  the 
President-elect's  temporary  abode. 

When  Lincoln  reached  Albany,  the  home  of  Thurlow 
Weed,  some  change  in  these  plans  was  proposed.  The 
dispatch  from  that  city  on  February  18  presents  what  on 
the  face  of  it  appears  to  be  merely  a  casual  notice.  It 
states  that  after  the  speech  of  the  President  at  the 
capitol  "Thurlow  Weed  accompanied  Abraham  Lincoln 
to  his  room"  at  the  Delevan  Hotel. 

It  seems  to  be  very  well  confirmed  that  Mr.  Weed 
was  anxious  to  get  Lincoln  out  from  under  the  influence 
of  the  Illinois  politicians  and  make  him  more  accessible 
to  all  the  people  of  the  nation. 

On  the  following  day  therefore,  Mr.  Weed  sent  this 
letter  to  the  proprietor  of  the  Washington  hotel: 

"Albany,  Feb.  19,  1861 
Dear  Willard, — Mr.  Lincoln  will  be  your  guest.  In 
arranging  his  apartments,  please  reserve  nearest  him 
apartments  for  two  of  his  friends,  Judge  Davis  and  Mr. 
Lamon. 

Truly  yours, 
(Signed)    Thurlow  Weed." 

Just  how  much  Mr.  Lamon  had  to  do  with  the  change 
of  arrangements  is  problematical  but  he  does  claim  in 
his  reminiscences  that  he  received  this  reaction  from 
Mr.  Lincoln  upon  learning  of  the  change  to  Willard's: 

"I  fear  it  will  give  mortal  offense  to  our  friends,  but 
I  think  the  arrangement  a  good  one.  I  can  readily  see 
that  many  other  well  meant  plans  will  'gang  aglee,"  but 
I  am  sorry.  The  truth  is,  I  suppose  I  am  now  public 
property;  and  a  public  inn  is  the  place  where  people  can 
have  access  to  me." 

Apparently  the  press  at  Washington  was  not  im- 
mediately advised  about  the  change  in  plans  as  the 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald 
sends  this  notice  to  his  paper. 

MR.  LINCOLN'S  QUARTERS  IN  WASHINGTON. 

Washington,  Feb.  19,  1861. 

The  statement  made  in  a  New  York  paper,  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  will  stop  at  a  hotel  upon  his  arrival  here,  is  not 
true.  Mr.  Seward,  who  invited  Mr.  Lincoln  to  become  his 


guest,  has  decided  not  to  hire  Gen.  Cass'  house,  and  may 
not  have  his  new  residence  in  condition  to  receive  the 
President-elect.  In  that  event  Mr.  Lincoln,  under  the 
direction  of  his  friends,  who  have  charge  of  his  tem- 
porary household  arrangements  here,  have  decided  that 
he  will  take  private  quarters,  if  a  convenient  place  can 
be  procured,  otherwise  the  Presidential  party  will  stop 
at  Willard's. 

A  dispatch  on  the  following  day  by  the  same  Wash- 
ington correspondent  to  the  Herald  indicates  a  reluc- 
tance to  accept  the  Willard  story,  but  clings  to  the 
private  residence  proposal  in  these  words: 

ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  MR.  LINCOLN  IN 
WASHINGTON 

Washington,  Feb.  20,  1861. 

The  business  of  arranging  the  preliminaries  for  the 
reception  for  Mr.  Lincoln  was  left  some  time  since  to 
the  charge  of  the  Illinois  delegation  in  Congress,  and 
they  have  completed  the  arrangements,  as  indicated  in 
my  despatch  yesterday,  by  procuring  private  apartments, 
having  engaged  an  elegant  and  commodious  dwelling  in 
Franklin  row,  belonging  to  Mrs.  Commodore  Smoot.  The 
South  Carolina  Commissioners  occupied  the  same  house. 
It  is  being  thoroughly  refurnished.  Mr.  Smith,  of  the 
Congressional  Conservatory,  is  already  busy  in  decorat- 
ing and  perfuming  it  with  the  natural  productions  of  his 
choice  floral  collection  .... 

Mr.  Lincoln's  suite  will  stop  at  Willard's. 

The  selection  of  a  private  house  for  Mr.  Lincoln,  in- 
stead of  subjecting  him  to  the  mob  of  a  hotel,  is  con- 
sidered wise  by  all  of  his  friends  here. 

It  was  just  at  this  time  that  Harriet  Lane,  niece  of 
President  Buchanan,  and  mistress  of  the  White  House 
invited  Mrs.  Lincoln  "to  come  directly  to  the  White  House 
upon  her  arrival  here"  and  according  to  the  press  cor- 
respondent this  thoughtfulness  "will  never  be  forgotten 
by  the  recipient  of  the  courtesy." 

The  papers  of  February  22  announce  the  arrival  of 
President  Lincoln  at  six  A.  M.  and  state  he  was:  "Re- 
ceived at  the  depot  by  Mr.  Seward  and  Senator  Wash- 
burn of  Illinois  and  proceeded  very  quietly  to  Willard's." 

An  announcement  the  following  day  stated:  "Mr.  Lin- 
coln's family  accompanied  by  his  suite  will  reach  here 
this  afternoon.  A  suite  of  five  elegantly  furnished  rooms 
in  the  southwest  corner  of  Willard's,  fronting  on  Penn- 
sylvania Ave.  and  overlooking  the  White  House,  have 
been  set  apart  for  President  Lincoln  and  his  family." 

Helen  Nicolay  in  her  recent  book  entitled  Lincoln's 
Secretary  makes  available  the  contents  of  a  fragment  of 
a  letter  written  by  her  father  "back  home"  after  the 
arrival  at  Washington.  He  states:  "For  the  present  we 
are  quartered  at  Willard's  Hotel.  The  original  program 
was  to  go  to  a  private  house  which  had  been  rented  for 
the  purpose.  This  plan  having  been  changed,  and  no 
rooms  having  been  reserved,  all  the  party  except  Mr. 
Lincoln  have  but  sorry  accommodations." 


St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  Sun.  July  28,  1968 


incoln  Sle 


By  Sally  Bixby  Defty 

A  Staff  Correspondent  of  the  Post-Dispatch 

WASHINGTON,  Julv  27 
A  PART  OF  WASHINGTON  DIED  a  few  days  ago,  leaving  only  a 
10-story  tombstone  at  the  corner  of  Fourteenth  street  and  Pennsylvania 
avenue. 

The  demise  of  the  Wiilard  Hotel  represented  also  the  fate  of  other 
historic  hotels  pushed  into  obscurity  by  travel-hungry  families  who  pre- 
fer the  formica,  leatherette  and  acoustic  tile  of  a  motel  interior  to  the 
marble,  crystal  and  brass  of  the  Wiilard  and  its  peers.  Vacationing 
Americans  motoring  in  sport  shirts  and  shorts  are  somehow  discom- 
fitted  by  a  uniformed  bellboy  in  a  lobby  reminiscent  of  a  sixteenth- 
century  Italian  palazzo. 


For  many  of  the  years  since  its  found- 
ing in  1850,  the  Wiilard  had  meant  ele- 
gance, luxury  and  fine  service  in  Wash- 
ington. But  there  were  few  gracious  touch- 
es to  its  ending  July  15.  The  150  guests 
were  given  until  8  a.m.  the  next  morning 
to  vacate;  the  200  men  and  women  who 
worked  at  the  hotel,  many  of  whom  had 
given  decades  of  service,  were  fired  as  of 
midnight  —  no  two-week  notice,  no  sever- 
ance pay. 

The  450-room  hotel  is  still  an  imposing 
structure  of  white  stone,  the  four  huge 
columns  of  its  facade  facing  Pennsylvania 
avenue.  Built  in  1901,  the  hotel  succeeded 
the  original  Wiilard  on  the  same  site. 
Abraham  Lincoln  took  advantage  of  its 
proximity  to  the  White  House  two  blocks 
away,  when  he  chose  it  as  his  home  be- 
fore moving  into  the  executive  mansion. 

A  faded  yellow  note  written  by  Lincoln 
is  one  of  the  few  mementos  remaining  in 
a  display  case  in  Peacock  Alley,  a  block- 
long  promenade  in  the  hotel,  once  the 
haunt  of  local  dandies  and  ladies  of  fash- 
ion. 

"I  AM  annoyed  to  know  that  my  bill  at 
your  house  has  not  yet  been  paid,"  begins 
his  letter  to  the  Messrs.  Wiilard,  dated 
April  19,  1861.  Lincoln  went  on  to  author- 
ize payment  of  the  bill  for  himself  and 
his  family  incurred  before  his  inaugura- 
tion. 

The  presidential  standard  flew  over  the 
Wiilard  again  when  Calvin  Coolidge  lived 
there,  waiting  for  Mrs.  Warren  G.  Hard- 
ing to  vacate  the  White  House. 

Once  the  Wiilard  was  a  favorite  thirst- 
quenching  spot  for  newspapermen  and  po- 
liticians, both  of  whom  found  it  in  their 
interest  to  cultivate  each  other  over 
drinks  in  the  monumental  mahogany  bar. 

But  the  day  after  the  announcment  of 
its  closing,  the  ornate  lobby  held  only  a 
few  of  the  curious,  a  handful  of  dazed  em- 
ployes, and  poignant  evidence  of  its  de- 
cay. 

Soda  cans  sat  untended  on  cuspidors  be- 
neath the  deeply  coffered  ceiling  embel- 
1  i  s  h  e  d  with  faded  murals.  Monumental 


columns  of  yellow  marble  topped  with 
gilded  capitals  looked  down  on  papers  lit- 
tering the  rust-colored  carpet.  Ashtrays 
brim-full  of  cigarette  butts  lay  on  a  table 
beneath  a  plaque  commemorating  Julia 
Ward  Howe,  who  wrote  "The  Battle 
Hymn  of  the  Republic"  in  her  room  at  the 
Wiilard  on  Nov.  21,  1861. 

No  travelers  clustered  around  the 
curved  marble  front  desk;  instead,  three 
Afro-haired  members  of  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference,  dressed 
in  bluejean  jackets  and  trousers,  lounged 
against  the  counter.  The  presence  of  the 
three  young  men  from  Philadelphia,  here 
for  the  poor  people's  campaign,  symbol- 
ized part  of  the  financial  problems  that 
led  to  the  end  of  the  capital  landmark. 

ALL  THIS  BUSINESS  was  the  last 
straw,"  said  Mrs.  Florence  Jaeschke, 
secretary  to  the  managers  of  the  Wiilard 
for  more  than  20  years. 

"Spring  is  our  best  time  —  March, 
April,  May  and  June.  But  as  soon  as  the 
rioting  started  here,  people  began  cancel- 
ing reservations  right  and  left.  We  might 
have  made  it  if  it  hadn't  been  for  that  and 
the  Poor  People's  March,"  she  said. 

The  Willard's  financial  health,  however, 
had  been  precarious  for  years.  Upkeep  of 
the  old  hotel  was  expensive.  Then  a  pro- 
posal was  made  to  tear  down  the  hotel  as 
part  of  a  plan  for  a  National  Square  on 
Pennsylvania  avenue.  The  square,  to 
serve  as  i  sort  of  grand  entrance  plaza  to 
the  White  House,  was  approved  in  April 
196€.  Runors  about  it  had  already  dis- 
couraged investors  from  sinking  money 
into  the  future  of  the  Wiilard.  Although 
action  oi  the  square  may  be  years  in  the 
future,  tie  damage  was  done. 

The  hctel  was  run  by  a  New  York  oper- 
ating company  for  its  New  York  owners. 
Its  death  warrant  was  a  court  order  to 
shut  off  utilities,  issued  after  the  opera- 
tors coud  not  pay  past-due  bills. 

"The  closing  is  just  a  heartbreak,"  Mrs. 
Jaeschke  said.  "We've  had  so  many  calls 
from  people  and  organizations  saying  that 


they  feel  as  though  they've  lost  a  good 
friend." 

The  Wiilard  was  a  good  friend  to  many. 
J.  L.  Ingoldsby,  a  tiny,  sprightly  87-year- 
old,  turned  up  to  bid  goodbye  to  Mrs. 
Jaeschke.  Pink-faced  and  jaunty  in  pol- 
ka-dot bow  tie  and  straw  fedora,  Ingolds- 
by said  that  he  had  lived  at  the  hotel  for 
10  years.  But  he  first  entered  the  brass 
doors  off  Pennsylvania  avenue  as  a  bride- 
groom in  June  1910.  "Of  course  I  wanted 
to  bring  my  bride  here  on  our  honey- 
moon," he  said  vigorously.  "Why  it  was 
the  finest  hotel  in  Washington,  ttte  finest 
in  the  country." 

Carl  Sandburg  called  the  Wiilard  "the 
conversational  capital  of  the  United 
States."  Walt  Whitman,  after  seeing  the 
crowd  in  the  bar  after  word  of  the  Union 
disaster  at  Bull  Run,  wrote:  "There  you 
are,  shoulder  straps,  but  where  are  your 
companies?  Where  are  your  men.  Speak, 
blow,  put  on  airs  in  Willard's  sumptuous 
bar,  or  anywhere!  No  explanations  will 
save  you.  Bull  Run  is  your  work!" 

Today  there  is  no  poetic  whiff  of  gun- 
powder, only,  in  the  tenth  floor  ballrooms, 
the  dank  olfactory  memory  of  festive 
functions  past. 

The  Washington  Gridiron  Club  dinners, 
attended  by  Presidents  and  top  political 
figures,  were  held  there  until  1945.  A  pho- 
tograph of  the  huge  main  ballroom  shows 
"The  celebration  of  President  Roosevelt's 
birthday,  Jan.  30,  1941  —  a  banquet  to  the 
visiting  stars  of  stage,  screen,  radio  and 
the  sports  world." 

But  the  formerly  magnificent  room,  its 
high  vaulted  ceiling  bearing  17  delicate 
crystal  and  gold  chandeliers,  is  no  longer 
impressive.  The  chairs  are  motel-mo 
derne,  the  draperies  neo-nondescript. 
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Reborn  Willard  gives  B.C.  a  boost 


By  Jack  Schnedler 

Travel  Editor 
Chicago  Sun-Tirpps 

WASHINGTON— August's 
big  news  for  Washington 
visitors  is  the  resurrection  , 
of  the  storied  Willard  Hotel, 
which  opened  it  doors  again  to 
paying  guests  on  Wednesday  after 
an  18-year  hiatus. 

The  top-bracket  room  rates  of 
the  restored  Willard  Inter-Conti- 
nental, at  14th  Street  and  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  just  two  blocks 
from  the  White  House,  are  be- 
yond the  reach  of  most  family 
vacationers  thronging  Washington 
in  the  summer  of  1986. 

But  the  rebirth  of  this  historic 
hotel,  where  Julia  Ward  Howe 
wrote  "The  Battle  Hymn  of  the 
Republic"  and  President  Calvin 
Coolidge  lived  for  a  month  while 
waiting  for  Warren  Harding's  wid- 
ow to  vacate  the  White  House,  is 


another  landmark  in  the  ongoing 
transformation  of  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  from  slum  to  showplace. 
If  you  caolL:  afford  to  stay  at  the 
Willard,  at  least  take  a  stroll 
through  the  opulent  main  lobby 
and  peek  into  the  oak-paneled 
Willard  Room  or  the  richly  orna- 
mented Crystal  Room. 

On  my  first  trip  to  Washington 
since  1984,  I  was  impressed  by  the 
Willard  and  the  continuing  revival 
of  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  In  a  less 
pleasant  vein,  I  was  surprised  to 
discover  the  inroads  that  security 
requirements  have  made  in  the 
ordinary  tourist's  enjoyment  of 
some  key  attractions  here. 

Doing  a  quick  afternoon  circuit 
of  a  half-dozen  Smithsonian  mu- 
seums on  the  Mall,  I  found  guards 
posted  at  each  entrance  searching 
camera  bags  and  purses.  While 
understanding  the  imperatives  of 
security  in  a  terrorist-plagued 
world,  I  still  couldn't  help  being 


annoyed  by  the  repeated  search- 
es— though  I  enjoyed  the  marvels 
of  the  free  museums  as  much  as 
ever,  once  inside. 

My  extremely  unscientific 
eavesdropper's  survey  also  indi- 
cated that  the  weaker  dollar  has 
indeed  brought  a  new  surge  of 
foreign  tourists  to  the  United 
States.  Standing  beneath  Charles 
Lindbergh's  "Spirit  of  St.  Louis" 
in  the  Air  and  Space  Museum,  I 
listened  to  a  passing  parade  of  the 
German,  Japanese  and  French 
languages,  along  with  a  leavening 
of  British-accented  English. 

A  return  visit  to  the  Vietnam 
Veterans  Memorial  convinced  me 
that  it  now  ranks  with  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  as  the  most  soul-stir- 
ring major  monument  in  the 
Washington  area. 

The  polished  black  granite 
walls,  which  bear  the  names  of 
58,022  Americans  who  died  in 
Vietnam,  speak  with  an  eloquence 


reflected  in  the  faces  of  the  steady 
stream  of  visitors  to  the  site.  The 
sculpture  of  three  Vietnam-era 
soldiers,  added  since  my  previous 
visit  to  satisfy  veterans  who  con- 
sidered the  original  memorial  too 
stark,  neither  adds  to  nor  detracts 
from  the  setting:  It  is  merely  an- 
other statue  in  a  city  that  has 
hundreds  of  them.  The  walls,  by 
contrast,  are  something  special. 

Moving  from  the  sublime  to 
the  alluringly  silly,  I  al- 
most found  time  to  visit 
one  of  Washington's  least  adver- 
tised attractions,  the  Potato  Mu- 
seum. I  was  stymied  by  the  fact 
that  this  repository  of  spud  lore, 
seven  blocks  from  the  U.S.  Cap- 
itol at  704  North  Carolina  Ave. 
S.E.,  is  open  by  appointment  only. 

The  Potato  Museum  is  on  the 
calendar  for  my  next  trip  to 
Washington.  Meanwhile,  I'll  whet 
your  appetite  with  some  tidbits 


from  a  recent  Christian  Scienci 
Monitor  story. 

■  Actually  open  in  Washingtoi 
since  1983,  the  museum  has  mon 
than  2,000  potato-related  items 
of  which  250  are  displayed.  Thes< 
include  a  potato-powered  clock 
jewelry  and  toys  made  out  of  po 
tatoes  or  resembling  potatoes;  po 
tato  poems,  stories,  songs  anc 
jokes;  an  1828  New  Hampshin 
"Wanted"  poster  describing  i 
miscreant  who  had  stolen  a  potatc 
still;  potato  money;  and  a  1664 
potato  cookbook. 

Museum  founder-curator  E 
Thomas  Hughes  and  his  wife 
Meredith,  put  out  a  four-pagf 
monthly  publication.  Peelings.  A 
$20  museum  membership  includes 
a  Peelings  subscription,  recipes 
from  the  Potato  Eaters  Night  held 
most  Wednesdays,  and  othei 
benefits.  If  you  aim  to  beat  me  tc 
the  Potato  Museum,  call  (202) 
544-1558  for  an  appointment. 


Welcome  back,  Willard 


Fans,  former  guests  toast  D.C.'s  'hotel  of  presidents9 


From  (he  Associated  Press 

WASHINGTON  -  Tom  and 
-loan  Moore  of  Miami,  the  last 
quests  to  check  out  of  the  Willard 
Hotel  when  it  closed  in  1968, 
were  the  first  to  sign  the  register 
last  weekwhen  the  historic  "hotel 
of  presidents"  reopened  after  a 
two-year,  $113  million  face  lift. 

The  antique  clock  over  the 
burnished  mahogany  and  ochre 
marble  front  desk  read  11:07  a.m. 
when  the  Moores  checked  in. 
Cameras  flashed,  champagne 
toasts  were  raised  and  the  Moores 
received  a  letter  from  Vice  Presi- 
dent George  Bush  welcoming 
them  back  to  the  Willard. 

"It  feels  wonderful,  won- 
derful," said  Moore.  "This  is  a 
piece  of  history." 

Despite  the  Willard's  restora- 
tion to  its  former  elegance  as 
Washington's  premier  luxury 
hotel,  some  things  are  different 
—  notably  the  prices. 

When  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a 
secret,  heavily  guarded  guest  at 
the  old  Willard  on  the  eve  of  his 
inauguration  in  1861,  an  ordinary 
room  rented  for  less  than  $4  a 
night.  Today,  the  Willard's  sixth- 
floor  presidential  suite  costs 
$2,000  a  dav.  The  cheapest  single 
goes  for  $160 

The  Moores,  who  own  a  travel 
agency  in  Miami,  didn't  have  to 
pay  a  penny  this  time  for  their 
$350  suite. 

Joan  Moore  recalled  that  the 
hotel  "looked  devastated"  when 
they  checked  out  July  15,  1968, 
after  a  three-day,  sightseeing  visit 
with  their  three  children.  The 
hotel  had  been  recommended  by 
Bush,  who  then  was  their  home- 
town Republican  congressman 
from  Houston  and  was  traveling 
on  the  same  flight  to  Washington. 

"The  gentleman  who  checked 
us  out  said  the  wrecking  ball 
would  be  here  the  next  day  to 
start  tearing  the  hotel  down," 
Joan  Moore  said.  "It  made  us 
very  sad  to  think  we  were  the  last 
guests." 

In  another  time,  the  Willard, 
situated  at  14th  Street  and  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  just  two  blocks 
east  of  the  White  House,  has  been 
the  temporary  residence  of  such 
luminaries  as  opera  singer  Jenny 
Lind,  circus  midget  Tom  Thumb, 
"Buffalo  Bill"  Cody,  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,  Victor  Herbert,  Walt 
Whitman  and  presidents  starting 
with  Franklin  Pierce  in  1853. 

A  brooding  Gen.  Ulysses  S. 
Grant  once  sat  smoking  stogies  in 
the  lobby,  and  Mark  Twain  swag- 
gered down  "Peacock  Alley,"  the 
block-long  grand  hallway  that 
once  was  the  social  hub  of  the 
capital.  Henry  M.  Stanley  stood 
at  the  Willard  Bar  recounting  his 
adventures  in  Africa,  and  Julia 
Ward  Howe  wrote  the  words  to 
"The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Repub- 
lic" on  a  sheet  of  hotel  stationery 
in  her  room  upstairs. 

'On  board' 
signs  risky? 

By  BETSY  LAMMERDING 

Of  Kmght-Kidder  Newspapers 

While  driving  through  seven 
states  on  vacation  recently,  I 
noticed  dozens  of  cars  displaying 
those  trendy  little  yellow  signs  in 
the  rear  windows. 

The  most  popular  message  was 
"Baby  on  Board,"  but  there  were 
all  kinds  of  variations,  including 
"Nobody  on  Board"  and 
"Mother-in-Law  in  Trunk." 

The  plastic  signs,  usually  yel- 
low, sell  for  $1  or  $2.  The  first 
sign,  announcing  "Baby  on 
Board,"  was  marketed  about  a 
year  ago,  with  the  intention  of 
warning  motorists  to  drive  care- 
fully. Since  then,  there  have  been 
dozens  of  take-offs,  some  serious, 


Although 
various  hotels 
have  stood  on 
the  same  site 
since  1816,  the 
present,  12- 
.story  Willard 
was  completed 
in  1904  by 
Henry  Harden- 
bergh,  the 
architect  who 
designed  the 
Waldorf 
Astoria  and  Plaza  hotels  in  New 
York. 

A  victim  of  the  owner's  neglect 
and  a  sharp  decline  in  tourism 


after  racial  rioting  in  the  spring  of 
1968,  the  Willard  closed  its  doors 
and  became  a  ghostly  haven  for 
pigeons,  souvenir  hunters  and 
street  derelicts  who  slept  behind 
its  boarded -up  windows. 

The  hotel  was  saved  from  dem- 
olition when  a  public  corporation, 
the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Devel- 
opment Corp.,  bought  the  Wil- 
lard for  $8  million  in  1976.  A 
painstaking  restoration  began  in 
1984  by  developer  Oliver  T.  Carr 
and  Inter-Continental  Hotels 
Corp.,  which  manages  the  Willard 
under  a  corporation  lease. 

Back  in  business,  too,  is  the 
hotel's  famed  Round  Robin  Bar, 


a  cozy  haunt  of  dark  wood  panel- 
ing and  green  felt  walls  where 
Henry  Clay  of  Kentucky  is 
reputed  to  have  introduced  the 
mint  julep  to  Washington. 

The  Round  Robin  was  reo- 
pened Wednesday  by  a  group  of 
journalists  who,  as  governors  of 
the  National  Press  Club  across 
the  street,  helped  close  the  bar  on 
its  last  night  in  1968. 

"Here  we  are  again,"  said  Don- 
ald Larrabee,  leading  an  inaugu- 
ral toast  with  Clay's  favorite  liba- 
tion. "Let's  raise  our  glasses  to 
the  Willard,  our  good  friend  and 
neighbor  on  Newspaper  Row. 
We're  glad  to  have  it  back." 
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WHlard  Hotel  Is  Reborn 
As  WHlard Intel '-Continental 


Special  in  the        York  Times 

WASHINGTON.  March  19  —  The 
nation's  capital  prides  itself  on 
playing  host  to  the  powerful,  and  for 
more  than  100  years  the  powerful 
have  often  congregated  in  the  Willard 
Hotel. 

Nine  Presidents-elect  stayed  there 
while  waiting  to  take  up  residence  at 
the  White  House,  two  blocks  up 
Pennsylvania  Avenue;  in  1881,  Julia 
Ward  Howe,  awakened  by  the  sound 
Of  soldiers  marching  outside  her 
window,  penned  the  "Battle  Hymn  of 
the  Republic"  on  Willard  stationery, 
and  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  once  wrote 
that  the  Willard  "may  be  much  more 
Justly  called  the  center  of  Washington 
and  the  Union  than  either  the  Capitol, 
the  White  House  or  the  State 
Department." 

The  hotel,  built  in  1850  and 
refurbished  in  1901  by  Henry 
Hardenbergh,  whose  credits  also 
include  New  York's  Plaza  and 
Waldorf-Astoria  hotels  and  the 
Dakota  apartments,  sported  a  much- 
acclaimed  late  Victorian  design  and  a 
lavish  interior  and  was  eventually  put 
on  the  list  of  national  landmarks. 

But  for  all  its  acclaim  and  history, 
the  hotel  was  forced  to  close  in  1968, 
its  glitter  tarnished  by  age  and 
neglect,  its  classy  trade  gone 
elsewhere. 

It  remained  boarded  up  until  late 
1981  when  a  Washington  developer, 
Oliver  T.  Carr,  and  several  partners 
purchased  the  building  and  began  a 
$70  million  renovation  and  expansion, 
in  which  they  tried  to  save  the 
architectural  detail  and  flourishes 
that  have  been  the  hotel's  trademark. 

The  new  hotel ,  renamed  the  Willard 
Inter-Continerdal  and  now  a  part  of 
an  office  and  s:v>pping  complex,  gave 
an  official  press  tour  today  and  will 
begin  taking  reservations  at  the  end 
of  this  month.  The  first  guests  will 


check  into  their  rooms  sometime  late 
this  summer. 

J.  T.  Kuhlman,  general  manager, 
says  the  renovated  hotel  will  try  to 
follow  in  the  tradition  of  catering  to 
power,  a  tradition  so  established  at 
the  Willard  that  even  the  Civil  War 
could  not  disrupt  business. 

During  that  conflict,  the  hotel 
pfetyed  host  to  leaders  from  both 
sides,  but  it  informally  encouraged 
Southerners  to  use  one  entrance  and 
Northerners  another,  thus  avoiding 
any  unfortunate  showdowns  in  the 
lobby. 
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The  WHlard  Intercontinental  Hotel,  whic  i  will  open  to  guests  this 
summer.  An  artisan,  above,  inspects  ne  sly  molded  plaster  trim 
for  one  of  the  building's  columns. 


Bj  KATHY  HACKER 

<  >l  Knight  luilttct  Nrwsp«|(t'rx 

You  know  who  you  an1  You  vLsit  Wash- 
ington and  stand  before  the  great  iron  gat*?s 
of  the  White  Mouse,  where  you  wax  rhap- 
SodlC  over  its  neoclassical  design  while 
covertly  waiting  tor  Hon  and  Nancj  to  stroll 
by.  You  trip  and  scuff  your  knees  on  the 
Capitol  steps  when  you  spot  the  one  pizza 
delivery  gu>  in  the  world  who  looks  like  Ted 
Kennedy.  Sou  ptwt  yourself  at  the  porticoes 
ot  government,  only  to  suffer  the  indignities 
t»t  high  placed  pigeons.  You  get  headaches 
from  squinting  at  one- way  limo  glass. 

This  being  the  dead  of  winter,  a  dicey  sea- 
son tor  power  gawkers,  it's  probably  not  a 
bad  time  to  reassess  strategy  to  consider, 
in  particular,  the  view  from  the  cushy  velvet 
roundabout  sola  in  the  lobby  of  the  WiUard 
Inter-Continental  Hotel  at  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  and  14th  Street.  Here,  surrounded 
by  Victorian  gilt  splendor,  with  peachy 
cream  columns  rising  at  your  sides  and  a 
megalospray  of  exotic  flowers  sprouting  over 
your  head,  you  can  settle  back  without  fear 
of  hypothermia  and  wait  for  the  power 
parade  to  come  to  you. 

Had  you  stationed  yourself  thus  on  a 
recent  Saturday  morning,  you  would  have 
suddenly  been  at  the  center  of  a  swarm  of 
walkie-talkied  State  Department  types. 
They  provided  a  bracing  15-minute  intro- 
duction to  the  arrival  of  a  fleet  of  black  lim- 
ousines bearing  President  Mobutu  Sese  Seko 
of  Zaire  und  entourage,  destined  for  the 
$2,000-a- night  presidential  suite.  Wedged 
into  the  middle  of  the  group  was  a  bonus: 
Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz. 

"Tomorrow,"  confided  a  hotel  higher-up, 
eyebrows  appropriately  raised,  "we're  getting 
Vincent  Price." 

Ever  since  the  mammoth  brass  doors  reo- 
pened three  months  ago  at  the  landmark 
WiUard  —  after  16  years  of  dereliction  and 
decay,  followed  by  a  two-year,  $73  million 
extravaganza  of  historically  exacting  restora- 
tion —  the  eminences  have  been  trooping  in. 

Here  comes  the  brass 

The  Reagans  have  supped  in  its  mural ed 
banquet  hall,  and  Vice  President  George 
Bush  has  come  for  breakfast.  The  Supreme 
Court  justices  had  dinner  here  the  night  Wil- 
liam H.  Kehnquist  and  Antonin  Scalia  were 
confirmed.  Five  foreign  beads -of- state  have 
checked  in,  not  to  mention  performers 
Jimmy  Stewart,  Helen  Hayes  and  Bob 
Newhart.  The  White  House  stall  from  up 
the  street  hangs  out  in  the  dimly  lit  second- 
story  bar.  The  chandeliered  lobby  and  its 
attached  promenade,  Peacock  Alley,  are  tra- 
versed by  dinner-jacketed  men  and  jeweled 
women  who,  if  not  really  running  the  coun- 
try. l°°k  a8  though  they  are. 

It's  almost  like  old  times.  And  old  times  at 
the  Willard,  the  luxury  hotel  once  known  as 
"the  conversational  center  of  the  nation," 
must  have  been,  shall  we  say,  awesome. 

Beginning  in  1816  with  six  attached  town- 
houses,  various  incarnations  of  the  hotel 
have  occupied  this  prime  piece  of  real  estate, 
which  lies  right  on  the  power  route  between 
the  White  House  and  the  Capitol.  Those 
who  weren't  here  to  make  history  were  here 
to  watch  it. 

"You  exchange  nods  with  governors  of 
sovereign  States,"  wrote  Nathaniel  Hawth- 
orne, on  assignment  covering  the  Civil  War 
fur  Atlantic  Monthly.  "You  elbow  illustrious 
men,  and  tread  on  the  toes  of  generals;  you 


Where  elegance 
meets  power 

Inside  Washington's  Willard  Hotel 


attack  on  his  successor,  Ulysses  S.  Grant, 
who  frequently  held  court  for  favor-seekers 
in  the  hotel's  lobby. 

Mark  Twain  got  his  kicks  by  coming  in 
the  back  entrance  on  F  Street,  strutting  the 
length  of  Peacock  Alley  and  exiting  onto 
Pennsylvania  Avenue.  He  would  then  race 
around  the  comer  and  do  it  all  over  again. 

Just  off  the  lobby,  in  the  mahogany-and- 
green-felt  cocoon  of  the  Round  Robin  Bar, 
Senate  orator  Henry  Clay  introduced  the 
mint  julep  to  his  cronies,  Buffalo  Bill  Cody 
knocked  back  shots,  and  Henry  Stanley 
hawked  his  book,  "How  1  Found  Living- 
stone." 

Willard,  Son  of  WiUard 

By  the  turn  of  the  century,  business  in  big 
names  and  hangers-on  was  so  brisk  that  Wil- 
lard family  members  decided  to  raze  the 
strange  and  rambling  collection  of 
rowhouses,  which  they  had  acquired  in  1850, 
and  hire  architect  Henry  Janeway  Harden- 
bergh  to  design  a  building  that  would  out- 
dazzle  any  other  in  Washington.  Creator  of 
New  York's  Waldorf-Astoria,  the  Plaza  and 
the  Dakota,  Hardenbergh  did  not  disap- 
point. Using  the  elaborately  ornamented 
style  of  French  Second  Empire  beaux-arts, 
he  conjured  an  enormous  14-story  structure 
of  Indiana  limestone,  terra  cotta  and  brick, 
with  jutting  pavilions  and  large-scale  bull's- 
eye  windows,  capped  by  a  high  mansard  root 
of  slate. 

The  first  skyscraper  in  town,  the  new  Wil- 
lard opened  in  1904  as  an  exuberant  monu- 
ment to  Washington's  20th-century  might. 
Sassy,  too.  While  Prohibitionists  wreaked 
havoc  around  the  country,  the  Round  Robin 
bartender  proudly  posted  a  sign:  "All 
Nations  Welcome  Except  Carry." 

Yet  even  more  important  than  the  grand 


Executive  style:  The  lobby  (above)  and  exterior  of  the  Willard. 


hear  statesmen  and  orators  speaking  in  their 
familiar  tones.  You  are  mixed  up  with  office 
seekers,  wire  pullers,  inventors,  artists,  poets, 
prosers  . . .  until  your  identity  is  lost  among 
them." 

Before  his  inauguration,  Abraham  Lincoln 
installed  himself  at  the  Willard,  so  fearful  of 
assassination  that  he  had  to  be  smuggled  in 
through  the  fog  by  detective  Alan  Pinkerton. 
Upon  arriving,  he  reportedly  told  the  man- 
ager, "1  am  surely  glad  to  be  under  your 


roof"  —  and  then  borrowed  the  hotelier's 
bedroom  slippers,  now  on  display. 

It  was  here  that  Julia  Ward  Howe  awa- 
kened one  morning  to  the  sound  of  Union 
soldiers  singing  "John  Brown's  Body,"  and, 
thinking  it  a  rather  gruesome  anthem, 
penned  the  lyrics  to  "The  Battle  Hymn  of 
the  Republic"  on  Willard  stationery.  An 
embittered  ex-president,  Andrew  Johnson, 
wrote  the  final  speech  of  his  political  career 
in .  one.  of  the  upstairs  rooms  ~r  a  vitriolic 


design,  and  unseen  beneath  the  miles  of 
imported  mosaic  tiles,  marble  slabs  and 
intricate  plaster  moldings,  was  a  revolu- 
tionary steel-beam  skeleton.  When  the  times 
finally  turned  against  the  Willard,  teginning 
around  World  War  II,  the  steel  frame  would 
prove  its  salvation. 

After  1946,  the  year  the  Willard  heirs  sold 
out,  the  hotel  took  a  downward  skid.  In  an 
attempt  at  mass  appeal,  new  management 
furnished  the  lobby  in  black  Naugahyde  and 
orange  shag  wall-to-wall  carpeting,  and 
turned  the  Crystal  Room,  its  private  party 
hall  and  the  most  elaborately  fitted  area  of 
the  building,  into  a  cafeteria  crowded  with 
white  formica-top  tables. 

Whatever  the  effects  of  the  HoJo  decor, 
*  .  Imnto.THE  WILLARD/PaQe  16S 
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ESCAPE  TO  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


The  Willard  Hotel  reclaims  its  regal  position 


THE  WILLARD  From  16S 
the  Willard's  fall  from  social  grace 
was  more  directly  linked  to  the 
decaying  neighborhood  in  which  it 
sat.  John  F.  Kennedy,  riding  down 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  during  his 
inaugural  parade,  was  said  to  have 
been  saddened  by  the  "scene  of 
desolation,"  at  the  core  of  which 
was  the  drooping  Willard.  In  1968, 
surrounded  by  urban  blight,  the 
hotel  was  closed. 

In  the  course  of  a  10-day  public 
auction,  13,000  people  jammed 
inside  and  stripped  the  place  bare. 
Every  lighting  fixture  disappeared, 
as  did  the  carved  state  seals  that 
decorated  the  lobby  ceiling.  Crow- 
bars were  used  to  pry  the  marble 
from  the  walls.  By  the  end  of  the 
sale,  only  a  few  small  and  inaccessi- 
ble sections  of  plaster  work 
remained.  Then  shuttered,  the 
hotel  soon  became  not  even  a  fit 
haunt  for  ghosts.  Grass  began  to 
grow  in  the  guest  suites.  In  its  for- 
mal restaurant,  the  elegant  oak- 
paneled  Willard  Room,  a  full-sized 
tree  sprouted. 

And  so  the  sight  of  the  Willard 
today  is  all  the  more  remarkable. 
Under  a  project  overseen  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  Development 
Corp.  (a  federal  agency  created  to 
rejuvenate  the  entire  boulevard) 
and  carried  out  by  Washington 
developer  Oliver  T.  Carr  Jr.,  arti- 
sans worked  from  old  blueprints, 
photographs,  surviving  bits  of 
moMing  and  microscopic  paint 
chips  16  layers  deep  to  restore  the 
hotel's  public  areas  to  their  early 


1900s  splendor. 

Restoring  an  elegant 
demeanor 

In  the  main  lobby,  workers 
lifted,  cleaned  and  remounted  mil- 
lions of  three-quarter-inch  mosaic 
tiles  over  an  area  of  7,000  square 
feet  —  even  though  much  of  the 
floor  would  be  covered  with  car- 
pets. The  massive  columns  were 
reproduced  not  in  marble  but  in 
historically  accurate  scagliola,  a 
painstaking  and  costly  trompe  l'oeil 
process  in  which  silken  threads  are 
weaved  through  layers  of  colored 
plaster.  The  state  seals  were 
another  labor  of  replication. 
Although  the  originals  were  found, 
they  were  so  stained  by  the  cigar 
smoke  that  once  curled  through  the 
soaring  lobby  that  they  could  not 
be  salvaged. 

Of  course,  not  everything  is  the 
same.  You  cannot,  for  instance, 
book  a  room  at  the  Willard  for  $4  a 
night,  as  you  could  have  in  the 
1870s.  Back  then,  however,  you 
would  not  have  gotten  a  bath  with 
a  television  speaker,  a  phone,  a 
built-in  blow-dryer  and  a  vase  of 
fresh  orchids.  Forget  the  minibar, 
the  king-size  bed  with  comforters 
that  threaten  to  swallow  you  whole, 
the  remote-control  TV  and  the 
divan 

In  the  365  guest  rooms,  histori- 
cal authenticity  got  the  heave-ho, 
along  with  historically  authentic 
rates.  Today,  singles  run  from  $160 
to  $230,  doubles  from  $180  to  $250. 

Yet  if  you're  thinking  you  can't 


afford  to  do  much  more  than  sit  in 
the  lobby  and  stare,  the  hotel  will 
cut  you  a  break  on  weekends,  when 
the  rates  on  both  singles  and  dou- 
bles plummet  to  $95  a  night.  That 
should  leave  you  with  enough 
money  to  indulge  yourself  in  the 
intriguing  menu  at  the  Willard 
Room  (anyone  for  bay  scallops  and 
shiitake  mushrooms  on  glazed 
buckwheat  cakes?)  and  to  browse 
along  the  shopping  arcade  that  lies 
between  the  hotel  and  an  adjoining 
office  building,  a  $40  million  part 
of  the  Willard  reconstruction 
project. 

Indeed,  the  surrounding  neigh- 
borhood has  been  transformed,  the 
result  of  a  plan  conceived  by  Ken- 
nedy and,  according  to  Capitol  lore, 
the  last  piece  of  official  business  he 
worked  on  before  leaving  for 
Dallas. 

Considered  the  "crown  jewel  of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,"  the  Willard 
is  within  walking  distance  of  many 
of  Washington's  standard  tourist 
sites,  from  Ford's  Theater  to  the 
Smithsonian.  And  if  you're  sud- 
denly gripped  by  the  urge  to  strap 
on  a  pair  of  skates  and  hit  the  ice, 
there's  a  public  rink  directly  across 
the  street. 

For  those  occasions  when  money 
is  no  object,  there  are  the  Willard's 
wondrous  suites,  which  begin  at 
$350  and  zoom  to  a  stratospheric 
$2,000.  The  latter  is  the  two-bed- 
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room  presidential  compound, 
sumptuously  furnished  in  antiques 
at  a  cost  of  $125,000  and,  with 
counsel  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment, equipped  with  an  independ- 
ent communications  network  and 
security  system.  If  you  stay  here, 
you  can  order  elephant  and  mon- 
key meat  from  room  service,  as  one 
African  delegation  did,  and  get  it. 

Somewhat  more  reasonable  and 
cozy  is  the  honeymoon  suite,  a 
mere  $500  a  night.  Situated  in  the 


dome  of  the  Willard,  just  beneath 
the  flagpole,  it  is  a  collection  of 
multilevel  nooks  that  lead  to  the 
oval  centerpiece:  a  French  Provin- 
cial bedroom  with  bull's-eye  win- 
dows overhead.  Next  month,  crews 
from  20th  Century-Fox  will  film 
scenes  in  the  suite,  as  well  as  in  the 
Willard  lobby  and  along  Peacock 
Alley,  for  a  movie  about  a  broad- 
cast reporter.  The  star  is  William 
Hurt. 

Reserve  a  seat  on  the 
roundabout. 


ICRUISEI 
I     HOT  LENE  B 

Lowest  Prices  On  Major  Crultea 
484-7983 
■    Allen  Travel  Service  Jf 


FIVE  ISLANDS. 
ONE  LOW  PRICE. 

The  Carla  Costa's  rates  to  the  Southern  Caribbean 
have  never  been  more  affordable. 

Now's  the  perfect,  time  to  cruise  to  five  of  the  most  exotic  ports  in  (he  Southern  Caribbean:  Curacao.  Caracii, 
Grenada,  Martinique  and  St  Thomas.  Pons  simply  beyond  the  reach  of  7-day  cruises  from  Florida 
The  msCarla  Costa  sails  from  San  Juan,  every  Saturday,  year-round.  And  you  U  becruising  Italian  style,  where 
the  smilej  are  warm  and  easy,  and  the  fun  is  contagious  The  Carla  Costa's  exquisite  food  and  wine,  impeccable 
service  and  friendly  Italian  crew  will  make  each  moment  a  celebration. 

There's  no  better  time  to  treat  yourself  to  a  7-day  Caribbean  adventure.  The  rates  are  low  And  the  Carla  Costa 
is  magnificent. 


Cruise  into  Spring  -  March  21-28 
EARLY  BIRD  SAVINGS! 
Save  *600  per  couple* 
FREE  ROUND-TRIP  AIR  FARE 
FROM  FORT  WAYNE 

Inside  Cabin      "1,390  pp 
Outside  Cabin    '1,560  pp  j 

•Dtpoin  must  bt  rtctivtd  by  January  19.  1987. 


that's  my  Travel  Agency.  Ire 


COSTA 

CRUISING  ITALIAN  STV1E. 

Save 
$600 

registry-  Italy 

(2191  728-2203 


520  SO.  13TH  ST..  DECATUR,  IN  46733 


New!  Great  Low  Prices  for  '87! 


$685 

Waikiki  Beach 
Special! 

Our  best  bet  tor  a  fun  bud- 
get vacation.  Live  at  the 
center  of  Waikiki  Beach 
action.  Round-trip  airfare, 
hotel  for  8  days/7  nights, 
transfers,  fresh  flower  lei 
greeting 

W 1,155 

Deluxe  Waikiki— 
A  Luxury  Vacation! 

Stay  at  the  Hilton  Hawaiian 
Village  resort  or  the  elegant 
Hawaiian  Regent.  Round- 
trip  airfare,  hotel  tor  8  days/ 
7  nights,  transfers,  24-hr 
Budget  Rent-a-Car 


$839 

The  Kona 
Special! 

Sun  and  fun  on  the  Big 
Island  of  Hawaii!  Round-trip 
airtare,  8  days/7  nights  at  the 
Kona  Seaside  hotel,  fresh 
flower  lei  greeting  Budget 
Rent-a-Car  for  entire  stay 

i,035-$1,345* 

4  Islands!  Experience 
the  Total  Hawaii! 


10  days/9  nights.  Visit 
Waikiki,  Kauai,  Maui  and  the 
Big  Island  ot  Hawaii.  Round 
trip  airfare,  choice  ot  hotels, 
inter-island  flights  Rental  car 
m  Kauai,  Maui  and  Hawaii, 
lei  greeting. 
Pay  in  full  and  we  guarantee  your  price! 
It  even  includes  the  new  Hawaii  hotel  tax. 

Pncushtqno      'ui.Hdj,  ir,.„-l  rti icj  u'u  .1 .  elk-fl  i^.n,  i;  1,87  ifiroygri  4/d/fiV 

Puces  subject  10  change  wilhaul  notice  Reslnclioi  is  div'v 

FOR  A  FREE  BROCHURE  OR  RESERVATIONS  CALL 


rf 

ALLEN  TRAVEL  SERVICE 


Travel  Agency y 


Reptesentalive 


GLENBROOK  SQUARE  MALL  482-4431 
DOWNTOWN  FORT  WAYNE  423-44 14 
INDIANA  TOLL  FREE  800-732-0063 


Fort  Wayne  News-Sentlnel/Jan.  17,  1987 


WLLARD  INTERr  CONTINENTAL 


WASHINGTON,    D.  C. 


November  4,  1987 


Mr.  Louis  A.  Warren 
Lincoln  Library  and  Museum 
Box  1110 


Fort  Wayne,  IN  46301 
Dear  Mr.  Warren: 

Enclosed  please  find  materials  offering  special  rates  to  groups  and 
individuals  interested  in  American  history. 

Because  Mr.  Lincoln  had  been  a  guest  in  the  old  Willard,  I  thought  your 
members  would  have  a  special  interest  in  visiting  the  restored  Willard 
Inter-Continental . 

Please  feel  free  to  contact  me  if  you  need  any  further  information  or 
if  I  can  help  you  in  any  way. 

With  best  wishes, 


Ann  McCracken 

Director  of  Public  Relations 


1401  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  NW,  WASHINGTON,  D  C.  20004  •  TEL:  (202)  628-9100  •  TELEX:  897099 

CABLE  WILLARDIHC 


WLLAED  INTERr CONTINENTAL 

WASHINGTON,    D.  C. 

Contact:    Jill  Gerstenzang 
Group  Sales 
202-628-9100 


WHIARD  Dnm-OCm,INEMrAL  OFFERS  SPECIAL  RATES 
HISTORIC  HOLIDAY  PROGRAM 

WASHINGTON,  October  1987... The  historic  Willard  Inter-Continental  will 
offer  special  reduced  rates  to  groups  and  individuals  interested  in 
historic  preservation,  genealogy  and  American  folklore. 

The  hotel,  known  through  the  years  as  "The  Crown  Jewel  of  Pennsylvania 
Avenue",  re-opened  in  August  1986  after  being  closed  for  16  years.  The 
hotel's  superb  location,  one  block  from  the  White  House,  makes  it 
convenient  to  all  the  attractions  of  Washington.  Within  a  few  blocks 
walk,  short  cab  or  subway  ride  are:    the  monuments;  the  various 
Smithsonian  exhibition  buildings;  the  National  Gallery  of  Art,  the 
Hirshhorn  Gallery,  the  Corcoran  Gallery,  and  numerous  other  galleries; 
Capitol  Hill  and  the  Library  of  Congress;  the  Kennedy  Center,  the 
National  Theatre  and  Ford's  Theatre;  the  National  Air  and  Space  Museum; 
the  National  Archives;  and  the  downtown  shopping  district. 

In  order  to  give  those  interested  in  our  nation's  history  the 
opportunity  to  enjoy  the  restored  beauty  of  the  Willard  Inter- 
Continental  and  the  many  activities  of  our  nation's  capital,  a  special 
rate  of  $125  per  room,  single  or  double  occupancy,  will  be  available 
during  specified  tijnes.    This  represents  up  to  a  55%  savings  over  the 
regular  weekday  rates.    The  special  rate  will  be  available: 

*  November  24  -  29  (Thanksgiving  holiday) 

*  December  15  -  January  15 

The  rate  does  not  include  taxes,  food  and  beverage  or  gratuities  and 
does  not  apply  to  groups  already  booked.    Rates  subject  to  availability. 

To  make  individual  reservations,  call  Inter-Continental's  toll  free 
reservations  number,  800-327-0200,  or  the  Willard  Inter-Continental  at 
202-628-9100  and  ask  for  the  special  "Historic  Holiday"  rate.  Groups 
of  ten  or  more  may  qualify  for  further  reductions  and  should  contact 
the  hotel's  sales  office  at  202-628-9100. 

Travelers  might  also  be  interested  in  the  Willard  Inter-Continental's 
weekend  rate,  also  $125  per  night,  single  or  double  occupancy  including 
valet  parking.    This  rate  is  available  Friday,  Saturday,  or  Sunday 
(Sunday  only  if  in  conjuction  with  Friday  or  Saturday) .    Suites  are 
available  on  weekends  for  $175;  champagne,  breakfast  and  valet  parking 
are  included  for  $225. 

Enclosed  you  will  also  find  information  on  the  history  and  services  of 
the  Willard  Inter-Continental. 

1401  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  NW,  WASHINGTON.  D  C.  20004  •  TEL:  (202)  628-9100  •  TELEX:  897099 

CABLE:  WILLARDIHC 


HISTORY  OF  THE  WIIIARD  TtH!ER-<XNITNE2<fTKL 


While  covering  the  Civil  War  for  THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY,  the  famous 
author,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  wrote,  "The  Willard  Hotel  may  be  more 
justly  called  the  center  of  Washington  and  the  Union  than  either  the 
Capitol,  the  White  House  or  the  State  Department." 

Other  highlights  of  the  hotel's  long  and  illustrious  history  include: 

*  Lincoln  slept  here.    Because  of  assasination  threats,  he  arrived 
secretly  at  the  Willard  on  February  23,  1861  and  stayed  until  his 
inauguration  in  March.    Prior  to  his  inauguration,  he  held  staff 
meetings  in  the  lobby  in  front  of  the  fireplace.    Lincoln's  first 
paycheck  as  President  helped  pay  his  Willard  bill  of  $773.75. 
Throughout  the  Civil  War,  the  hotel  was  the  center  for  Union  Generals, 
lobbyists  and  politicians. 

*  Known  historically  as  the  "Residence  of  Presidents",  the  hotel  has 
hosted  every  president  from  Franklin  Pierce  to  Dwight  Eisenhower,  and 
recently  hosted  President  Ronald  Reagan. 

*  In  the  1850 's,  the  famed  singer  Jenny  Lind,  along  with  her  manager, 
P.T.  Barnum,  stayed  at  the  Willard  and  was  visited  by  a  steady  stream 
of  visitors  who  included  President  Millard  Fillmore  and  Daniel  Webster. 

*  The  Willard  was  host  to  the  Peace  Convention  -  a  last  desperate 
attempt  to  avert  disaster.    So  as  not  to  draw  public  attention  by 
meeting  in  official  chambers,  the  delegates,  from  21  of  the  34  states, 
met  in  ongoing  sessions  in  the  hotel  from  February  4-27,  1861.    On  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  meeting,  in  1961,  the  Virginia  Civil  War 
Commission  placed  a  commemorative  "Peace  Convention"  plaque  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  side  of  the  building  where  it  can  still  be  seen. 

*  In  the  pre-Civil  War  days,  the  Northerners  entered  through  the 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  door  and  the  Southerners  through  the  F  Street 
door.    This  was  both  a  political  statement  as  well  as  a  means  of 
avoiding  arguments.    The  Willard  brothers  also  housed  the  Northern  and 
Southern  sympathizers  on  alternate  floors  of  the  hotel. 

*  In  February,  1859,  Lord  Napier,  the  departing  British  Ambassador, 
was  honored  at  a  ball  for  1800  people.    The  guests  included  Sam 
Houston,  Jefferson  Davis,  Stephen  Douglas  and  William  Seward,  who  was 
later  President  Lincoln's  Secretary  of  State.    Incidentally,  the  ball 
marked  the  last  time  that  representatives  of  the  North  and  South  were 
to  meet  on  friendly  terms. 

*  The  first  group  of  Japanese  ever  to  leave  their  island  kingdom 
stayed  at  the  Willard  in  1860.    The  delegation  came  to  Washington  to 
sign  the  first  trade  and  friendship  treaties  between  our  countries. 

*  Julia  Ward  Howe  wrote  "The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic"  on  Willard 
stationery  while  she  was  a  guest  at  the  hotel  in  1861. 


